THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
hour before midnight Brune was in Kinkel's cell. This time
he had found the keys in the locker and had opened with two of
them the cell doors. After having called Kinkel up, he at-
tempted to open, with a third key, the door in the wooden
railing. He tried and tried, but in vain. The key did not fit.
Afterwards it appeared that the key with which Brune tried
to open the cell door belonged to the window shutters, but that
one of the keys for the doors of the cell also opened the door
of the wooden railing. Thus Brune had the true key in his
hand without knowing it or without thinking of it in the excite-
ment. So Kinkel stood on one and Brune on the other side of
the wooden railing, baffled and for a moment utterly bewil-
dered. Then Kinkel grasped with the strength of despair one
of the wooden rails, trying to break it by throwing the whole
weight of his body against it, but in vain. Brune worked hard
with his sword-to the same end, also in vain. Then he said:
" Herr Professor, you shall get out to-night even if it costs
me my life." He left the cell and in a minute returned with
an ax in his hand. With a few vigorous blows two of the
rails were cut loose. Using the ax as a lever he effected an
opening which just permitted Kinkel's broad-shouldered body
to pass through. But had not the blows of Brune's ax
alarmed the whole house? The two listened with suspended
breath. All remained quiet. In -fact, Brune had been no less
prudent than daring. Before he swung his ax he had care-
fully closed the two thick doors of the cell. The sound of the
blows which filled the interior of the cell was, as to the outside,
very much deadened by the thick walls and by the heavy doors.
They not only had not wakened any of the sleepers, but had
not reached those that were awake, or if they did make any
impression, it was as if the noise had come from the outside
of the building.[311]n Spandau, I learned from, Kriiger that all had re-
